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such powerful claims to the attention of American archaeolo- 
gists. It is not possible for one man unaided to accomplish 
all that should be done. It is hardly to be expected that 
even one of our historical or literary societies should alone 
furnish the necessary aid. But why should not several of 
them join in a work which it is the common interest of all to 
have accomplished ? Let them form an honorable partnership 
to effect it. The New York Historical Society have already 
shown their interest in the subject by enabling Mr. Squier to 
undertake the examination of the ancient works in their own 
State. The Historical Societies of our Southern and West- 
ern States will not refuse to do their part, and the American 
Antiquarian Society at Worcester could make no better dis- 
position of their fnuds than by aiding such a work. It was 
proposed by this Society, at one time, to publish Mr. Squier's 
volume among their transactions ; a second volume from him 
would be no less worthy of a place there than the first. 



Art. X. — Illustrated Poems. By Mrs. Lydia H. Sigour- 
ney. With Designs by Felix O. C. Darley, engraved 
by American Artists. Philadelphia : Carey & Hart. 
8vo. pp. 408. 

This edition of Mrs. Sigourney's Poems is uniform with 
the superb Philadelphia editions of Longfellow, Willis, and 
Bryant, the fact of a poet's appearing in so beautiful a dress 
being of itself evidence of fame. The reputation of Mrs. 
Sigourney, indeed, is so well established, that she may be 
said to occupy a place from which she can neither be depressed 
by detraction nor elevated by panegyric. Reviews are insti- 
tuted to anticipate the slow decisions of time, to make " the 
future in the instant ; " and they doubtless often do good ser- 
vice by speaking the moderate language of posterity about 
books which have been exposed to immoderate puffing or 
censure from contemporaries ; but after a reputation has been 
fixed on a solid basis of public esteem, they can do little more 
than point out the causes of success, and leave the task of 
inflating or depressing it to the professors of admiration or 
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malice. Accordingly, in noticing this collection of Mrs. 
Sigourney's poems, we have no intention of going into a for- 
mal review of the book, but we wish simply to perform a 
somewhat tardy act of justice to an accomplished countrywo- 
man, who presents a double claim to attention as an early con- 
tributor to this Journal, and as a prominent name in American 
literature. This edition of her poems is composed partly of 
judicious selections from her former publications, and partly 
of new poems, and it conveys a much better impression of 
her powers than would be gained by a scrutiny of her com- 
plete works. 

The volume contains about a hundred poems. They are 
on a variety of subjects, and in a variety of forms, but they 
all bear unmistakable marks of one mind, looking at nature 
and human life from one position. Their leading peculiarity 
is devotional sensibility, and their leading charm the extreme, 
the translucent purity of thought and feeling displayed in the 
expression of the religious and domestic affections. As is 
the case with most female poets, Mrs. Sigourney's powers 
act with intensity only on those subjects which have fallen 
within her own experience, or which spontaneously fasten on 
her womanly sympathies. She does not evince that mascu- 
line imagination, by which the mind passes out of its own 
individual relations of sex and person, and animates numer- 
ous and widely different modes of being. Her poems not 
only declare her at once to be a woman, but a woman who, 
as far as regards composition, has disciplined her mind into 
one or two moods, and persists in seeing every thing under 
their conditions. Though there is no lack of freedom in 
expression, the reader still feels certain that there will be no 
inconsistency of emotion and purpose, however various may 
be the topics of her poems, — that the passions will ever be 
represented in their due relations to an exacting religious sen- 
timent, and that the rush of sensibility, by which, in a sen- 
sitive mind, the feeling of the moment, whether joyous or 
despairing, colors every thing with its gloomy or glittering 
hues, will be resolutely checked by a predominating sense of 
moral obligation. Her mind, therefore, is not flexible and im- 
passioned, but didactic ; and fancy, feeling, understanding, and 
imagination all obey rules, — obey them, it is true, without 
42* 
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strain or struggle, and almost with the quickness of instinct, but 
still in this obedience manifesting subjection, not sovereignty. 

It is evident that a religious mind, thus subject to the 
higher powers, and at the same time confined within its own 
realm of thought and emotion, would perceive nature and 
human life always in their relations to God, but would have 
the range of its perceptions narrowed by the limitations of its 
own personality. We have, therefore, to make one or two 
more distinctions in considering Mrs. Sigourney as a poet of 
the religious and domestic affections, before we can reach the 
source of her merits or defects. 

The truth of the all-pervading presence of a conscious 
Deity in nature, and of a Providence in the sorrows and joys 
of mankind, seems to have been fixed in her mind as a doc- 
trine before it was felt as an overpowering conception or 
emotion ; and, consequently, she rather goes to nature and 
life prepared to look and search for the signs of divine 
presence, than to be amazed by having the overwhelming 
truth suddenly flashed into her mind from without, through 
the vital processes of imagination. Accordingly, though she 
has a deep and thoughtful feeling of holy things, her hymns 
rarely rise to the raptures of holy passion, in which the soul, 
by a divine disinterestedness, 'seems to dissolve its whole indi- 
vidual being into one ecstatic song of adoration. This last 
mood of mind, the highest and grandest exercise of imagina- 
tion, and the perfection at once of what is purely religious 
and purely poetical, it is no disparagement to Mrs. Sigourney 
to say she does not possess ; for it is the loftiest and finest 
frenzy of the seer and the bard. But while a comparatively 
small number of religious poets reach this intense realization 
of Deity, it is approached just in. proportion to the flexibility 
and objectiveness of the poet's imagination. Now, Mrs. 
Sigourney's mind being didactic rather than lyrical, her devo- 
tional feeling rarely gushes out in pure song, with the speed 
of an irrepressible instinct, but approaches more the char- 
acter of a steady and quiet faith, in which the soul serenely 
believes rather than rapturously burns, and meditates more 
than it imagines. The poetic faculty, therefore, most at work 
in her thoughtful and devotional moods, is fancy, illustrating 
the truth from nature and life, rather than imagination pre- 
senting it directly in nature and life. 
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In thus speaking of Mrs. Sigourney's poetry, as didactic, 
we by no means insinuate that it is prosaic, but simply that 
it is neither lyrical nor narrative in spirit, though much of her 
verse is cast in these forms. Religious thought relating to 
divine things, considered apart from its poetic expression, is 
vital or mechanical according as it directly conceives the 
objects of contemplation, or apprehends and applies a doc- 
trine respecting them. In Mrs. Sigourney's book, we have 
illustrations of both, but more of the former than the latter. 
She has brooded long enough over her own experience and 
sympathies to give them vitality, and the poems which truly 
represent her own mind not only possess life, but communicate 
it. A healthy moral energy is diffused generally through her 
poems, which steals into the reader's mind through subtile 
avenues lying beyond his consciousness, and declares the 
presence of a poet gifted with the power of inspiring strength 
in the very heart of weakness and lassitude. This is a 
great poetic excellence, however limited may be the range of 
its exercise, and that Mrs. Sigourney possesses it cannot be 
denied or even contested. There are pieces in this volume 
which reach the religious sentiment with such sure felicity of 
thought and phrase, that the consciousness of the reader 
becomes the best criticism. 

The pervading devotional tone to which we have referred, 
finds its finest and holiest expression in celebrating the do- 
mestic affections. The mode in which her mind acts in this 
province, however, illustrates what we have previously said 
of her mental processes. The poems entitled " To-morrow," 
" Unspoken Language," " The Emigrant Mother," not to 
mention others, are full of true pathos, and reach and pene- 
trate the heart as inevitably as any in Wordsworth ; but though 
sufficiently tender and deep to bring moisture into the eyes 
even of a reviewer, we shall find, on a sharp scrutiny, that, 
though names are used and persons indicated, there is really 
nothing there but qualities. The purest types of the affec- 
tions are grasped in all their firmness and delicacy, but there 
is no combination of them with those other human elements 
which, in their union, produce character. The consequence 
is, that we have no representations of the affections as modi 
fied by sex, age, nation, position, or character. With re- 
markable distinctness of conception and decision of expression, 
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we have presented to us the type, but it is given in its simple 
unity, abstracted from all individuality. We assert confi- 
dently, that in this volume there is not displayed one trait of 
character but that of the author herself. The little poems of 
" Harold and Tosti," and " Bernardine du Born," fine as 
they are in sentiment, have nothing but the incidents on 
which they are founded to entitle them to their names. The 
long poem of " Pocahontas," the most beautiful of all the 
tributes to the heroic Indian princess, is still simply a fervid 
expression of the impression made by the story on the mind 
of the writer, without any clear vision of the scenes and char- 
acters of the story as they were in themselves. But perhaps 
we can best convey our idea of the constancy with which 
Mrs. Sigourney expresses the associations and sympathies 
awakened by things, rather than the things themselves, by a 
short extract from the poem entitled " Our Country." Who- 
ever has been at Washington, or is in the habit of reading the 
newspapers, must discern at once the wholly imaginary char- 
acter of the following. 

" 'Neath thy lofty dome 
'Tis good to linger, where, in conclave high, 
Convene the chosen from thy many States, 
Sages, and men of eloquence, who stretch 
Their line of travel through an empire's length, 
To pour their wisdom at thy shrine, and make 
Thy union perfect." 

But this peculiarity of bringing out a quality at the expense 
of all character, which we have indicated as a limitation of 
Mrs. Sigourney's genius, is probably a chief source of her 
influence over the hearts of her readers. She is thus enabled 
to stamp a deep impression of one affection, at least, on the 
mind ; and by detaching it from the other elements of char- 
acter, by making a person stand simply for an emotion, she 
has completely mastered one prominent source of the pathetic. 
As an illustration of her power in this respect, and of her 
excellencies in many respects, we will quote the following 
striking poem, " To-morrow," which, of its kind, we think 
unmatched in American verse. 

" Once when the traveller's coach o'er England's vales 
Paused at its destined goal, an aged crone 
Came from a neighboring cottage, with such speed 
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As weary years might make, and with red eye 
Scanning each passenger, in hurried tones 
Demanded, ' Has he come ? ' 

' No, not to-day ; 
To-morrow,' was the answer. So, she turned, 
Raising her shrivelled finger, with a look 
Half-credulous, half-reproachful, murmuring low, 
' To-morrow,'' and went homeward." 

We must abridge the story, though very reluctant to omit 
any portion of it. The youthful son of a rustic couple, hav- 
ing been harshly treated by his father, leaves his home, vow- 
ing never to return to it. 

" The mother wept, 
And wildly prayed her husband to forgive." 

But in vain, and the youth enlists as a soldier, and goes 
beyond the seas. After many years, the father, when on his 
death-bed, relents, and wishes that his son may be recalled ; 
but it is too late, as nothing can be heard from him. The 
widowed mother, after another long period of sorrow and 
anxiety, at last hears that her son, wounded and sick, is 
ordered home among the invalids, and she makes ready to 
receive him. 

" Again his childhood's long forsaken couch 
Put forth its snowy pillow, and once more, 
The well-saved curtain of flower'd muslin decked 
The lowly casement where he erst did love 
To sit and read. 

The cushion'd chair that cheer'd 
His father's lingering sickness, should be his ; 
And on the little table at his side 
The hour-glass stood, whose ever-shifting sands 
Had pleased him when a boy. 

The appointed morn 
Drew slowly on. The cheerful coals were heap'd 
In the small grate, and ere the coach arrived 
She with her throbbing heart stood eager there. 
' Has Willie come ? ' 

Each traveller, intent 
On his own destination, heeded not 
To make reply. ' Coachman ! is Willie there ? ' 

' Willie ? No ! no ! ' in a hoarse, hurried vpice, 
Came the gruff answer. ' Know ye not he 's dead, 
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Good woman ? Dead ! And buried on the coast, 
Four days ago.' 

But a kind stranger mark'd 
How the strong surge of speechless agony 
Swept o'er each feature, and in pity said, 
' Perchance he'll come to-morrow.' 

Home she went, 
Struck to the soul, and wept the live-long night, 
Insensible to comfort, and to all 
Who spake the usual words of sympathy, 
Answering nothing. 

But when day return'd, 
And the slight hammer of the cottage-clock 
Announced the hour at which her absent son 
Had been expected, suddenly she rose., 
And dress'd herself and threw her mantle on, 
And as the coachman check'd his foaming steeds, 
Stood eager by his side. ' Is Willie there ? 
My Willie? Say!' 

While he, by pity school'd, 
Answered ' To-morrow.' 

And though years have fled, 
And still her limbs grow weaker, and the hairs 
Whiter and thinner on her wrinkled brow, 
Yet duly, when the shrill horn o'er the hills 
Preludeth the approaching traveller, 
That poor, demented -woman hurries forth 
To speak her only question, and receive 
That one reply, To-morrow. 

And on that 
Fragment of hope deferr'd, doth her worn heart 
Feed and survive. Lull'd by those syren words, 
' To-morrow,' which from childhood's trustful dawn 
Have lured us all. When Reason sank 
In the wild wreck of Grief, maternal Love 
Caught at that empty sound, and clasp'd it close, 
And grappled to it, like a broken oar, 
To breast the shoreless ocean of despair." 

In taking leave of this beautiful volume, which we have 
subjected to a harsher analysis than we intended, the sweet 
and serious face that looks out from the portrait at the com- 
mencement of it seems to rebuke us for not alluding to a 
class of poems in the book which refer to children, and in 
which that elusive thing, a child's mind, is seized and repre- 
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sented with singular intensity of thought and stainless purity 
of feeling. Indeed, the relation of mother and child, in 
numerous pieces in the volume, is surrounded with so many 
holy images, and enveloped in such an atmosphere of tender- 
ness and love, that the only proper criticism on the felicity of 
its treatment would be a throng of quotations for which we 
have no space. There is also a number of descriptive 
poems, displaying a fine cheerful play and interchange of 
fancy and sentiment, which relieve the general tone of serious 
thought by which the collection is characterized. In leaving 
a volume laden with so many pure thoughts and' sacred emo- 
tions, unstained by one compromise with passion, and conse- 
crated with such singleness of heart to the highest objects, we 
cannot but hope it will receive a cordial recognition wherever 
poetry has a welcome, affection a home, and religion a 
worshipper. 



Art. XL — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. A Letter to the President of Harvard College. By a Mem- 
bee of the Cokpoeation. Boston : Little & Brown. 
1849. 8vo. pp. 53. 

We are sorry to have the evidence which this pamphlet affords, 
that the article in our last number upon the affairs of Harvard 
College has been greatly misapprehended. Our chief object in 
writing it was to induce the legislature to appropriate a large sum 
from the revenues of the State to meet the urgent wants of the 
institution, and to show the propriety of devoting this fund, if it 
should be obtained, exclusively to the undergraduate department, 
or the college proper, — the main trunk which has recently shot 
out into many branches. So large a portion of the article was 
obviously intended to have this effect, that it never occurred to 
us that the friendly purpose of the whole could be called in ques- 
tion. This purpose is avowed in the article itself; at the close 
of that portion of it which, as we find, appears to some persons 
to be animated by a hostile or censorious spirit, we observed 
" Our object all along has been to set forth the wants of Harvara 
College proper, and its claims upon the public for patronage and 
support." Our argument in favor of a State grant begins by 



